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when we imagine the sight of an object without actually seeing it).
The word 'imagined' carries with it, however, unnecessary implica-
tions. The experience can better be described as a pre-feeling of
the corresponding action, or better still, as the anticipation of the
action about to be performed. I shall call these anticipated actions
conceptual actions.12 If we grant that the acts of organisms are
directed to ends, it seems necessary to assume that the overt action
which is the response to a sensum is always preceded by conceptual
action, for the end, even if it is to be achieved by a single muscular
or protoplasmic movement, is in the future, while the efficient cause
of the action must be in the present.

As was stressed in chapter i, perception is primitively experience
of something causally affecting the percipient,, with anticipated
consequences and therefore conceptual action relevant to these
consequences. The quality of the anticipated experience is its
affective or emotional tone. The most primitive forms of affective
tone are probably pleasure and unpleasure, or well-being* and
discomfort, and the sensa are prehended as meaning whatever
action is available to the organism for continuing or altering the
present affective tone. The higher forms of perception may be
derived from this by elaboration of the sensory and motor
dispositions, which in turn depends upon the elaboration of
receptor and effector organs or agents. Thus the primitive
affective tones of pleasure and unpleasure differentiate into the
specific emotions of fear, anger, sexual emotion and the like. For
meaning can only be given to sensa in terms of actions actually
available to the organism.

A sensum experienced with the affective tone of fear13 evokes

12.   In   Whiteheadian   terminology   this   would   be,   I   think,   'a   conceptual   feeling   of_  a
specific  action.'     This   'pre-felt'   action  is  not to  be  confused  with  the  feeling  of  the   action
while   this   is   in   progress,   which   is   mainly   due   to   sensory   impulses   received   during   tfce
movement   from   the   skin,   and   especially   from   sense   receptors   embedded   in   the   muscles
themselves, which are stimulated by tension and relaxation of the muscles.    This  is illustrated
by  the  diminished  control   over  the  movements  of  the  limbs   in  locornotor   ataxia,   which   is
due to degeneration of the sensory nerve fibres.     Mott  and  Shernngton   fo'und,  however,   that
volitional movements of the arm and leg in monkeys were not completely abolished by section
of   the   dorsal   roots   of   the   appropriate   spinal   nerves,   thus   depriving   the   monkey   of   all
sensation  from  the  operated  limb.    Moreover,  human  patients   in   whom  an   arm ^ has   become
insentient   through  disease   can   institute  voluntary   action   by   it,   though  the   action   proceeds
clumsily.    This seems to show! that the possibility of conceptual action  depends  on the motor
as   well   as  on  the   sensory   components   oi   the   psychophysicai   field;   the   distinction   between
sensory and motof dispositions, as between the sensory and motor! units within their respective
dispositions,   is indeed only  relative,   as  in the  case of  all  interacting  nexus.

13.   The   well   known   James-Lange   theory   of   emotion   ascribes   emotional   feeling   to   a
feeling   of   visceral   changes   produced   as   the   effector   consequences   of   the   percipient   event.
According to this theory, the feeling of fear, anger, and so forth is not a feature of the mode
of  prehension  of  the visual,  auditory  or  tactile  sensum,   but   is   associated  with   it   owing  to
the feelings of visceral changes following the act of  perception.     Sherrington,  however   (1920,
pp. 260-266),  has shown that a dog which by appropriate transection of the spinal cord and
vagus   nerves   has   been   deprived   of   all   visceral   sensations   still    shows,   without   obvious
diminution,  all the normal signs of anger, joy  and fear.    From this,  and other experimental